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‘* Prompt to improve and to invite, 
“We send instruction with delicght.”—Porr. 
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POPULAR TALES. 











will not forget your promise—-remember my 
happiness depends on you ?” 

‘ Be assured [ will not,’ [ hastily replied, as 
ishe drew her veil over her beautiful features— 





‘To virtue if these oe age ales persuade, 
6 Our pleasing toil is w ell repaid ™ 


| . . 
' . e aie rp "¢ ve ss 
sniintn dee Wann onene. ,and the carrlage dro € off 
cm A PIE reer ; § Mary,’ said I. after they departed, ‘you 
mi + u . . 
bo A es hd ube | were too unmercifully severe with our friend 
orn TUE i'George: it is well you are not a man, or you 


Baratarian Chick. oF be called out to answer for your plain- 
25S. 

A TALE. /* ‘I knew him well,’ she answered,— at least 

(Continued from Page 10%.) 'as well asa person can know such a compound 

At this moment Mary came laughing up! of hauteur and bypocrisy—and I neither fear 

to us, and taking my hand—! Mortimer,’ Si id | nor leve him; but 1 must endure him—’us a 

she, ‘ our Miss Hanson insists upon our pas-} disadvantage under which we girls suffer, that 

sing the afternoon with her to-morrow ; an d| we are obli; ced to listen to the impertinence of 

I have promised you shall comply with her re- | fools,and we are charged with doiny so because 
quest: May I say you willdo so?’ it pleases us.’ 

‘ Certainly,’ I answered; ‘1 amtoo much} She looked down and sighed as she pro- 
indebted to you to make any objections to what; nounced the last words ; and I felt so confound- 
you propose.’ ed at the consequences I found myself involun- 

¢ Then I propose,’ said Mary, ‘ that you in-/|tarily drawing from his assertion, “ she is to be 
vite our friend George to forget Europe and| mine,” and her implied admission, * J must en- 
become an American. He talks and acts as| dure him,’ that I had no inclination to speak— 
stately as if he thought of nothing less than| and there was a silence of a minute or two. 
Catholick Cathedrals, London Monuments, or} ‘ I see.’ said Mary, * that my company, after 
keyptian Pyramids. Now George.(continued| that which we have enjoyed this afternoon, is 
she. peeping archly in his face.) tell me se-jtiresome to you; and with your leave I will 
riously and soberly—did the belles of London| bid you good evening.’ 
or Paris eclipse the stars of our western Hem-} * You must not,’ i replied, eagerly taking 
isphere !” her by the hand and reseating her beside me 

‘ Upon my honour, Mary,’ he replied, ¢ the} on the sofa: ¢ Forgive my rudeness—attribute 
question has been fairly put, and shall be as/it to ill health—to ill breeding—to want of con- 
plainly and promptly answered: Itis no! no!) fidence—to any thing rather than ‘the cause 

‘Such I knew would be your answer,’ re-}you have named—rather than indifference to 
plied the lovely girl : ‘ I give you full credit} your company.’ 
tor the sincerity of your reply.’ ‘ Well,’ she replied, ‘I forgive it all—I for- 

‘ My answer was given in sober earnest,’ said! wet it all: bat you must remember that as I 
George ; ‘and | ayaio repeat that the most fush-| am still your physician, you have no right to 
tonable circles of London or Paris cannot pro- | indulge in reflections which would injure yeur 
cuce a parallel in beauty and loveliness to! health by being pursued, and of which | am 
Vary jignorant. I see (continued she. smiling archly 

‘Stop. said she, interrupting him: § not! in my face) you are alilicted with that awful 
another word of your Luopei ¢ allanti y :| disorder, the jealousy ! You are afraid of 
remember that Mary Mornton ts a plain Amer-|( George—and well vou may be; for he isa 
‘cun girl, unaccustomed to compliments. and) dangerous fellow.’ 
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upon whom all these fine suyinys are entizely ‘iam not without apprehension on his ac- 
thrown away.’ jcount,’ L answered. You admit that you deo 
* You seem to speak, Mary,” he answered, jnot love him; and yet you are to be his’— 
‘as if I] had forgot my country,! protest against}; * To be his! Mary Mornton to be his !? in- 
such a supposition.’ terrupted the lovely girl, rising from the sofa, 
‘ To-morrow we will sec,’ replied she smi-|her countenance flashed with animation : 
| ling, ¢ whether I am correct.’ ‘ Who told you so! George has not dared to 


Yhe carriage atthis moment drove to the! intimate any thing of ‘he kind—yet why should 
door, and asI handed Miss Hanson into it,j}he not! He has vo idea that any person could 
She pressed my hand and whispered: * Youjdiffer with him on this subject :—-but he fs 
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mistaken :—-Never, never will Mary Mornton 
consent to receive that man fora husbind—| 
death would be a preferable bridegroom.’ 

¢ But who will blame George for endcavour- 
ine | “ possess such excellence ?’ [ replied; ¢ for’ 
desiring the a ippiness of calling such a trea 
sure hisown! Yes, Mary, you will believe 
me when I tell you, that though | would rath-): 
er die a thousand deaths than witness such an) 
event. yet his feelings are so far in union with | 
my own, that | feel more disposed to pity than’ 
to blame him’ 

‘No more, Mortimer; no more: So far 1 
will believe that you are in earnest—that you, 
do not intend what you have sal to be merely! 
complimentary: yet let me intreat you to be: 
cautious: Should George become apprehen-| 
sive on my account, his suspicions might fall 
on you—-and remember the consequences, 
would be fatal’ 

‘Only say, Mary,’ [ replied, ¢ that you w ould! 
fecl an interest in my happiness—and forgive | 
me for doubting it after the proofs I have al-| 
ready receive—only say that the most ardent) 

attachment of a person as unworthy as 1 am’ 
would not be viewed with indifference by og 
and | could venture the displeasure of a world.’ 

‘ You sre becoming too serious for a sick| 
man,’ said Mary, smiling ; ¢ but if it would be 
any pleasure to know that I felt interested in 
your happiness, or willing to contribute to it, 
{since | never have been in the habit of dis- 
sembling my sentiments,) I shall tell you 
frankly, that if the sincerest wishes for you 
welfare will be the means of averting evil, you 
will long be happy.’ 

1 was in the act of attempting to express the 
ermotions of my throbbing he arty when Mary 
availa placed ber finge: on her lips, and blush-| 
ing in all the lovelines. of innocence, half re- 
turned my embrace as I clasped her to my 
bosom, 

‘The next day came, and, accompaunied 
by the lovely Marv, we repaired to the mansion 
of General Garnett, with whom George and, 
Mits [lanson resided. V e were received with, 
all that attention, that ease and courtly polite-| 
ness, which distinguish the well-bred in all 
countries. Miss Hanson received the com- 
pliments that were paid her without embarras-. 
ment, and George almost forgot the air of a 
man * who had secn vastly fine 
day.” 

* He soon seated himself by me. 
timer,” said he, “ I vow I would be sick hal! 
a year myself, ifby that means T could secure 
the company of Mary as you have done.’ 

* Theve is litle pleasure in sickness,’ I re- 
plied ; * yet I acknowledge it might be some- 
thing of a temptation to suffer, if we could be, 
certain of having the hours cheered by the at- 
tendance of such girls as Miss Hanson and 
Mary 

* But every one,’ he continued, ‘ would not 
be noticed in the manner vou have been: It is 


6s Mos - 


left 


© still you must obey. 
‘your guardian angel 


things a his; 


Slahnces 


I believe natural ior the female sex to vestuw 
their sympathy and their love on strangers 
with whom they are unacquainied,and of whose 
characters they can know nothing.’ 

There was an ill-natured emphasis given 
‘to this last sentence, which I suspect slig rlitly 
'crimsoned my countenance 3 but, instantly re- 
gaining my composure, without appearing to 
notice the manner in which the words were 
“spoken, I replied ‘ I belticved he must be mis- 
‘taken; for although I was a stranger, and felt 
most sensibly the favours which had been con- 
ferred upon me by the polite attention of the 
Charleston fair, yet | could never beWeve that 
a man who conducted himself as became a gen 
tleman, would suffer in their esteem by time 
und acquuintance.’ 

‘Perhaps not,’ 
‘buv— 

‘Gentlemen,’ said Mary, interrupting him, 
‘| take the liberty of protesting in Miss Han- 
son’s name and my own against your having 
all the conversation to you selves; we must 
be permitted to assist you ;” and her eyes met 
mine with on e xpression which said, * remem- 
ber-—beware ! 

‘ Certainly,’ said 1: And she took her seat 
between us on the sofa, while Miss Hanson 
placed herself beside me. and, with her usual 


answered he, coolly ;— 


iyayety and volubility, commenced a conversa 


lion. But a few’minutes however clapsedebe- 


lore a servant entered with a message reques 
ting Mary to return immediately, as her mo- 


ther had been taken seriously ill since we had 
home. The carriage was immediately 
urdered ; and Mary took the advantage of the 
momentary absence of Mr. Hanson to reques: 
me to spend the afternoon where I then was 

* { shailobey you,’ I repiied, * though un 


‘willingly. 


‘ | know it. I feel it.’ answered she, smiling; 
Remember Lam to be 
Come, George, (who 
at that moment entered the room,) you ‘shal! 
be my beau; Mortimer I shall leave to meke 
your sister amends for my absence.’ 

George bowed assent, and with a little 


ubatement of his customary hauteur handed 


Mary inio the carriage, who kissed her hand 
to me as the carriage drove off ; and I found 
myseifalone with the accomplished and beau- 
tif: Miss Hanson. 
‘An! Mortimer,’ 


OUrscives on 


sald she as we seated 
the sufa, * how happy am Tu 
have this opportuntty of convincing 
interested in yout welfare; any 
that my fortune can command or my i 
liuence accomplish, is at your disposal,’ 

‘] folly estimate the value and kindness of 
your offer,’ L replied ; ‘and should circum- 
make it NCCESSATY, shall not hes! 
poelf of its adv: antuges ; now, 
nothing but my re- 
from whom i 


you how 


nece Lam 


thyteper 
, 


taie to avail my 
however, 1 must think of 
turn to my friends 
have begn so long 


at the north, 


} +? 
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Then,’ said she, * you intend to leave us—} my voice, * most readily do 1 forgive you: { 


‘Sut. When among your tricnds at the north. | kn: ww full well the emotions of the heart are 


you must remeimber there are some at the/ uncontrollable ; and you must forgive me for 
south by whom you will never be forgotten.’ t saying that you have addressed me on a sub- 

* And there are some,’ | replied, * who, ject of which I as yet know nothing, and there- 
while this heart shall continue to beat, will be} tore can say nothing, except that I shall alweys 
remembered with feelings of the purest de-| remember with pleasure the happy hours I 
light; and, though € am compelled to leave, ihave spent in your comp ny ; an@that in th 
them now, they will never be effaced from my|important affairs of love | must be guided by 


recojlection.’ ‘the wishes of that man who has been to me ea 
I spoke with an earnestness and warmth] second father, and on whom [ am dependent.’ 
. : . . . . . t 

of which I was insensibie, ull L perceived the} * Andis it money then that influences you 


cheek of my fair companion suffused with; in your decisions ?> she replied, with earnest 
biushes ; and I hastened to correct the impres-| ness ; ‘You shali have it to the extent of your 
sion which I found I had made by saying, ‘ thet} wishes: Why continue to be dependent o1 
the kindness and tenderness with which I bad| him, when it is so easy to be entirely indepen 
been treated since | had arrived in Charleston, | deut 2’ 
could not but ieave the most favourable im-} * Ah, my dear Annette.’ L answered, ¢ the 
pressions on my mind with regard to its inhabi-} warmth of your feelings makes you overlook 
tants, and would ever be remembered wiih|the consequences that would flow from my 
gratitude.’ acceptance Of your proposals 5 you have for’ 
‘ Isthat the only emotion which will be ex-| gotten that Tam young, unsettied in business 
cited by a remembrance of the south! asked! de ‘stitute of property, without powerful frie: nds, 
she.with a look and manner which left ho room} and dependent for every thing : What woule 
to mistake the mecaniny. ithe world say--what would ber parents say, 
‘Tecan hardly sav? I replied, what feelings, should the tich, the gay and the accomplished 
i!l predominate when reason shall be left to) Aunette Hanson throw herse ii away OD a sitail- 
her sway 3 for here I feel that 1 am more un-; get, fitendless and homeless,’ 
der the influence of my passionsthan my judse-|  * Say not,’ said she, ‘ that you are friendless , 
ment.’ ithat will never be! Ali your excuses only 
* You appear determined,’ said she, ewer show that you do not,that you will not love me ; 
‘toremain ignorant of the subject on which | but [deserve to be miscrable. Some more 
feel a trembling anxiety to know your opinion :|fortunate, but not more faithful girl, will be 
but, Whatever indilerence you muy i ns blessed with that afiection. that love lor which 
ny feelings will not permit me to remain in I in vain have sued. Be that as it may, I trust 
suspense. Perhaps what 1 have to soy will) you will be happy."—She burst mte tears and 





lessen me in your estimation.——perhaps will by| sobbed aloud 
you be viewed as a violation of female propriety| * Lovely girl,’ said I, * my heart bleeds for 
and decorum; but | throw myseif on your | you : O, cease those tears—! am unworthy of 
comp sssion—=1 fling myself on your mercy for! | you—for vet me—-let some more deserving 
forgiveness :—Moriimer, | love you cannot youth share that worth which kings might be 
live without you--you will love me--you will) proud to possess.’ 
taake me yours: then my whole life should; |My feelings at that moment were indescrt- 
De spentin making you happy ?’ jbable. Most sincerely did I sympathize with 
Heavens! what a moment !-~tler beauti-| her—I could hardiy forbear weeping. Atthis 
ful countenance. flushed with the purple giow| instant George entered the room: he looked 
vt love, reposed on my bosom, and when she! at us with the ereatest surprise. 
threw her arms around my neck as she finished! 1 perceive,’ said he, * that [ have intruded,’ 
speaking, her snowy bosom throbbed ag HDSt, ‘ Notatall,’ Lvephed; * your presence will 
my beating heart with electrick cffect; her, bea relief to us both. With your leave, An: 
oral lips almost touched mine, and he must nette, | will retire and call agam te-morrow, 
have been more or less than man who could) when I shall hope to Bad you am better health 
have retrained from invading their vermillion and spirits.’ 
anctuary ! But the hallucination was but! Never!’ she answered; * but go-I shall 
niomentary ; reason assumed her station as) expect you to-morrow.’ 
umpire, and the passions, victorious as they I returned home, But my perturbed ima 
aad been for a moment, now bowed in quiet) gination forbid my rest; and when at last fe- 
submission to hersceptre. A single recollec-| verish anxiety overcame my senses,and f slum- 
tion of Mary, lovely, artless and unassuming, bered lor a few moments, my te! rifick visions 
would have sufficed to have broken the chains! were far more intolerable than the waking re 
which a thousand such females might have! ality. The image of the lovely Mary fitted 


jamais 1 ' } ! . ‘ ? . 2 , ahia ary . sat j 
woven around me ;-—but though IL could noi; before me ;—hul impassadbie gulis separatec 
love, most sincerely did I pity her. me for ever from her; white the beautilul and 


‘ My dear Miss Hanson,’ | yee as soon weeping Annette, with dishevelled hair and 


! 


as I could summon resolution enough > trust! disordered dress seemed 19 reproach me with 
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something of which I was unable to iorm the 
most distant idea. 

Morning at last arrived, and the breakfast 
table with the cheering influence and delight- 
ful company of Mary, soon dispelled these un- 
pleasant impressions, and restored the usual 
elasticity o&my spirits. 

‘Well, Mortimer, you had a pleasant visit 
yesterday,’ said Mary, as, after breakfast, we 
took our customary walk in the garden and 
seated ourselves beneath a cluster of orange 
trees, * your countenance showed the impres- 
sion made on your heart’ 

‘if my countenance was a true index to my | 
feelings.’ | answered, ‘I must have looked 
frightflully, for my impressions since yesterday 
have been none of the most delightful kind.’ 

‘ I cannot say the same,’ replied Mary, 
laughing, * for I have fairly obtained a new) 
lover ; one too who thinks he combines in his | 
own person all the excellencies of his scx, and! 
who would not hesitate to blow oat the brains, 
of any one who should dare 
mistaken in his estimate of himself :—Yes,| 
George has at length stooped 8 so low as to tel! ' 
Mary. Mornton he loves her! 

‘Ifthatis the case,’ I answered, in the same 
careless manner,‘ | may as weil give up my 
pretentions at once, and the sooner | lcave 
Charleston for the north the better.’ 

‘You hive spoken the truth,’ said Mary— 
her countenance at once assuming the utmost 
seriousness ; * the sooner you leave Charleston 
the better—danger may attend you here—per- 
haps misery to us both,’ 

‘ Mary,’ said 1, seizing her hand, ‘ for hea- 
ven’s sake explain yourself; suspense is worse 
than certainty.’ 

‘ I have for some time,’ continued she ‘ seen 
to what point his attentions were directed. and 
my object in leaving you with Miss Hanson | 
when | was sent for yesterday, was to give him 
an opportunity to throw in his declaration, as 
the lawyers call it, if he chose, and, by at once} 
letting him know his case was hopeless, put 
an end to the tedious formalities of such a 
suitor.’ 

‘I have the utmost confidence, Mary, in 
your management,’ | replied, § ‘but [ have 








to hint that he was || 


and insinuating himseit mio your good graces ; 
but whoever he may be, he will ere long re- 
pent his interference.’ 

‘ Mr. Hanson,’ I answered, * you are very 
much mistaken if you suppose that threats or 
dictation can produce any effecton the mind of 
Mary Mornton except it be contempt for their 
author :— My heart is as yet my own, but when 
[ see fit to bestow that with my affection on any 
individual, I shall do so withou! considering 
myself accountable to you or any other person, 
my dear parents excepted.’ 

‘You appear so well when angry,’ answered 
'George, * that Lam sorry to lesve you, yet be 
fore L go I must assure you that i shail bear 
no rival in my love to you.’ 

‘ So saying, he left hey room, and I feel con- 
fideni,’ continued Mary, ¢ that evil awalis you 
if you remain In thts ake :—-Remember you 
are under my directions, and | command you 
to depart for the north immediately—yes, to- 
day, if possible ;—that fellow would not hesi- 
ate to sacrifice you to his p.ssions.’ 

* And is it you, Mary, that commands me 
to leave you? Is it you that would bid me for- 
sake the society of the only person that can 
make life tolerable? Is it you that would in- 
terpose a distance betweas us that might for- 
ever prevent our union ? and all because a 
blustering bragadocia threatens —No, let me 
perish first—I fear him not!’ 

* You talk like a boy,’ said Mary, smiling, 
‘Tam not so willing to part with you a¢ yor 
seem to suppose, and it is to prevent a sepa- 
vation, which J, of ali others, should most 
dread, that I have laid my commends upon 
you; and you will obey —I know you will— 
and live for happmess and Mary ! 

‘ Bewitching girl,’ 1 rephed, * you shall be 
obeyed, however painful your een 
think not that [ can absent myself long fron 
you; I shallsoon return, be the hehateaciots 
what they may.’ 

‘When you receive my leave,’ said the 
lovely creature, * when [ have fairly disposed 
of George—not before ;—remember, not ull 
you have my leave—if you do, it is at your 
pare.’ 

At that moment a servant arrived with a 





formed avery wrong opinion of George if he |request for me to return to the house, as a 


is a person who, when his pride and will, if|;rentleman wished to speak 


nothing more, are interested, will quie tly take 
* No,’ for an answer and tamely surrender such 
an object of pursuit.’ 

* You are perfectly correct,’ answered Mary, 

* from all fools * good Lord deliver me!’ but 
especially from a self-conceited, obstinate one. 
George looked at me with an air of some sur. 
prise when I coolly and plainly rejected his 
offer: It was but a moment, however.’ 

‘ I know,’ said he, § that you can have no 
possible objection to me, but perhaps you are 
already prepossessed in favour of some other 
person ; perhaps that beggarly speculator from 


With me. I ac- 
companied him, and at the door was met by 
Mr. Mornton, who informed me that Mr. Han- 
son had cailed to see me, and was then in my 
room, Whither 1 repaired and found George in 
waiting. The cold and insolent manner with 
which he received my salutation; the change- 
ableness of his countenance, and the snake-like 
glance of his eyes, intimated plainly the tem- 
pest of the passions within. 

‘i concluded after you left us last evening,’ 
said he, ‘to pay my compliments to you in 
person, this morning. I presume we shal! 
remain uninterrupted. 





the north has been tampering with vour heart, 


§ Certainly, sir, if vor wish.’ 
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‘ido, he replied, and I stepped to the door! mechanical arts practised at Mexico; thel 
and tuined the key. lvehicles are well put together, of handsome 

‘Now,’ sald he, * Ldemand without cireum-/torms, and well finished ;—the best painters 
locuddon or periphrasis, the reasons of your ate) inthe country are employed im their decora 
tempting to inyratiate yourself into the affec-) tions, and the gilding and varnish equal to 
tiuns of Miss Mornton, when you must have ‘what is done in surope, whence the handles 
known her eryvagements to me, and especial-|and ornamental parts tn metal are procured. 
iy after you had pledged yourself to my sister.’} * Of carvers in wood there ate many, es 

‘ Your language,’ £ replied, * is so extraor-|every house has a statue of a saint or a man- 
dinary and so unbecoming a yentleman, that}donna painted, generaliy superbly dressed 
uniess you Stete on what authority you make! The art of engraving on stone is unknown in 
the demand, you willexcu-e me if L take no| Mexico ; but the Indians greatly excel ia mod 
further notice of it or you, except to show you|ciling and working in wax.—Vbhe specimens 
the door where the ceoi air might benefit you! of different tribes with their costumes, with 
by producing a returh of your reason.’ the habiliments of the gentry, which | brougit 

* ij will lec you know,’ said he, his counte-| over, will ainply testily their merits in this de- 
nance pale with rage, * before [leave you, that| partment. They also model fruit and vegeta: 
}am not to be trifled with. I demand the sat-; bles in a beautiful manner. A lady at Puebla 
isfaction of agentleman for the imposition you|de los Angelos, executes, in a singular style, 
have practised on my sister and are now at-| from pieces of old linen cloth, groups of comic 
tempting to react on Miss Mornton.’ ‘tigures, some of which | have also brought to 

‘If your sister has given you information} England. Such was her skill, that from only 
that has Jed you to this conduct she has gross-| having seen me for a short Ume, on my first 
ly belied buth me and herself. I, however, do| passing through the city, I was surprised to 
not believe a syllable of it respecting her; and | hid, on my return, that she had executed a 
so far as Miss Mornion is concerned, she 1s} portrait of me in this style, which was imme 
at hand and can speak for herself.’ | diately recognized by my friends.” 


(To be continued.) | — —menemeenarn oe 5 “< 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
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THE TRAVELLER. 


‘* He travels and expatiates as the bee 
“© From flower to flower, so he from land to land.” 


Nee 








! 

| 

** Variety we still pursue, 

| ‘* In pleasure seek for something new.” 


EXTRACTS FROM BULLOCK 8 RESIDENCE IN MEXICO. 





Humor —Rev. Dr. Byles was a well known 
“ The first sight of a milliner’s shop ist) character inthe Revolution. Although guilty 
always raise a smile on the face of a newly ar-| of nothing absolutely treasonable, he was sent 
rived foreigner. Twenty or thirty brawny! to England for disaffection to his country. Mr 
fellows, of u!l complexions, with nustachios.|‘ludor has preserved in his life of James Otis 
wre exposed to the street, employed in decora-| some anecdotes of his skill in puns and repar 
ting dresses, sewing muslin gowns, making) tee, which we extract. 
fuwers and trimming caps and other articles; After his trial he was sentenced to confine: 
of female attire ; whilst, perhaps, at the next; ment in his house, and a guard placed over 
door, a number of poor yirls are on their knees| him: this was done tor a short time, and then 
on the floor, engaged in the laborious occupa-| the guard was removed ; on some further com 
tion of grinding chocolate, whfch is here al-| plaint, a centinel was again placed over him ; 
ways performed by hand. ‘The drugyists’ and | he was soon treed and no turther noticed. In 
apothecaric’s trades must also be excellent} speaking of these transactions he sald *“* 4e hac 
ones; their prices are exorbitent. | paid aj deen guarded, reguarded, and disri garded.” 
doilar per pound for the article used in pre-| Directly opposite to his house there wasa very 
paring my birds, which in Europe is sold for} bad sluugh m wet weather. It happened one 
iourpence ; and yet the ingredients are the | day that two Select-men who had the care of 
produce of the country. Hops sell here for|the streets, driving in a chaise, stuck fast lu 
two shiilings and sixpence per ounce, and othe | the ho'e, and were obiiged to get into the mud 
er drugs iu proportion, Cabinet work is very| o endeavor to extricate their vehicle. Dr. 





inferior and expensive at Mexico ; they have| Byles came out and making them a respectfu 
tow of the tools employed in Lurope, and ma-} bow, said, “ Gentlemen | have often complaiu 
Hogany or a good substitute is scarcely known, |ed to you of this nuisance without any atten. 
Most of the chairs in the best houses are made | tion being paid to 2t, aud 1 am very glad to see 
in the United States. It will be learned with) you séirring in the matter now.” In the yeas 
jurprise that in this country the saw, except a| 1750, during a most extraordinary darkness 
small hand frame, is still unknown ; every! which alarmed many of the inhabitants, a lady 
plank usedin the ercction of all the Spanish|sent her son to him to know if be could ac- 
American cities is hewn by Indians, with light| count for the appearance of the day ; his an- 





axes, from the solid trees, which make each|swer was “ my deur, you will give my compi! 
yutone board. Coach-making excels all other} ments to your mamuina, and tell her that | am 
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gs much in the dark as she is.” A ship from} 


t.ondon brought out 300 street lamps for Bos-| 


on. It chanced that on the same day, a fe- 
male neighbor, who was a new light witha 
weak mind and whining manner, that was not 
very pleasing, called to see him, Wishing to 
wet rid of the visit, he soon asked, with a tone 
calculated to excite curiosity, if she had heard 
the news? * O no, dear Doctor, what news ?” 
«“ Why 300 new Gghts have come over this 
morning from London.” “ Bless me, I bave 
not heard of it.’ “Yes and the Selectmen 
have wisely ordered them to be put in irons 
directly.’ The visitor at once hurried away 
to make further inquiries. He, however, did 
not always escape retort. Having paid his ad- 
dresses unsuccessfully to a lady, who atter- 
wards married a gentleman of the name of 
Quincy ; the Doctor, on meeting her, said 
* So, madam, it appears you preferred a guin- 
ey to biles.”? “ Yes, for it there had been any 
thing worse than 4:/es, God would have afflic- 
ted Job with them.” 
— 

The Procrastinated Climax.—What is your 
name ? said a gentleman to a porter. My 
name, replied the fellow, is the same as my 
tather’s. And what is his name ? said the 
ceutleman. Itis the same as mine: Then 
what are both your names ? Why, they are 
both alike, suid the porter. 

— 

The Rev. Dr. P. visiting a country clergy- 
man, (ing.) requested permission to preach 
to his congregation, which his friend consen- 
ted to, on condition that he adapted the lan- 
wuace of his sermon to the illiterate capaci- 
ties of his parishioners, and that he used no 
hard words. After the sermon was over Dr. 
P. asked his friend whether he had not strictly 
observed his conditions? ‘he other replied 
that he had used several words beyond the 
comprehension of his hearers, and instanced 
the word felicity, for which he should have 
substituted Aafifiiness. Dr. P. contended that 
one word was as plain as the other; and to 
prove it, proposed calling in the ploughman, | 
and putting it to him, which was done. 


* Well, Robin, do you know the meaning of 


the word felicity ?” Ees, Sir,” said Robin 
(scatching his head, and endeavouring to look | 
Wise,) “ees, Sir, | thinks as how 1 does.” 
** Well, Robin, speak up.” Wy, Sir, [doesn’t 
know disactly, but | thinks its some’at inside 
ofa pig.” 
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- COMMUNICATIONS. 


FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
No. XI. 


‘* Mysterious woman! Be mine the task 
“To scan your virtues and reprove your faults,” 


The third, and most delicate branch of our 


subject ts, that females are generally deficient 
in highly cultivated manners, 


By manners, 


we do not mean, what is usually understood by 
this phrase, a strict observance of a certain 
round of formalities, which the higher orders 
may happen to sanction—a rigid adherence to 
any particular system of etiquette—nor a com 
pliance with any established mode of beha 
viour. For it not unfrequently happens that 
those individuals who have made themselves 
adepts in the tedious niceties of fashionable re- 
finement, know least of the real character of 
genuine politeness—snd are as ofen gunity of 
gross impropricties, and as frequently violate 
the most obvious dictates of conmmon decency, 
as the rude and unsophisticated child of nature. 
Indeed, it is by no mens surprising, that those 
who are so fastidiously nice in their manners, 
and who are so solicitous that their persona! 
appearance should be graceful and engaging, 
should neglect the proper cultivation of those 
cardinal and esselitial qualiiies, which consti- 
tute true dignity of character. In the polite, 
as in the religious world, those who piy most 
attention to the external forms of either, gen- 
erally know least of its true spirit. As the 
devotee, who habitually ponders over his Bible 
and knecls daily in the attitude of devo'ion, in 
his intercourse with the world, frequently be- 
trays a want of common honesty and a total dis- 
regard for those sacred injunctions for which 
he professes so much reverence, so it ts nei- 
ther impossible or uncommon for a person to 
be familiar with the endless niceties of fash- 
ionable politeness and know little or nothing 
of what constitutes good manners. ‘True and 
| genuine politeness consists in our habitual re- 
gard for the feelings of others, and will never 
a to the meanness of intentional off nce— 
nor when injured, seek redress in personal in- 
sult, secret invective nor public scandal—but 
is prompt and ingenuous in apology, liberal 
and magnanimous in retaliation, 
In this land of equal government and laws, 
, where hereditary distinction is not known, nor 
| titled rank acknowledged, where the only pri- 
| vileged class are the * Lords of the soil,” the 
| hardy yeomanry of the country—it is deeply to 
be regretted that the best feelings of the heart, 
and the most salutary rules of familiar inter- 
course should be perverted and made to yield 
ite the arbitrary requisitions of custom or fash- 
‘ion. In those countries where artificial cis- 
‘tinction, and hereditary prerogative are the 
vital principle of their governments, a restraint, 
is, from necessity imposed on those free and 
‘social habits, which are natural to independent 
men. ‘There, it is necessary to chill that cur- 
|rent of mutual interest and national feeling. 
which proudly and freely flows through all 
Bh peer under more liberal institutions, In such 
countries, it is to be expected that social in- 
tercourse will be comparatively limited, and 
that different rules of conduct will be obser- 
ved with the various classes. Those who stand 








highest will maintain a degree of haughty re- 
serve and contemptuous overbegrance towards 
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tose who rank lower in the scale of capricious| him in this “ vale of tears’—subject to the 
distinction, and generally pursue a system of} same reverses of fortune and accountering the 
cold and unfeeling formalities in their inter-| same difficulties. With females too thereisa 
course Witheach other; while the lower orders, | community of feeling and of thought ty of fears 
in turn, are servile and obsequious, victims tojand of hopes. Woman, alone, can interpret 
that brutal insensibility, conscious inferiority} the thoughts of woman and trace the genera} 
always creates. But with us, the views, inter-| tenor of her mind. 
ests and feelings of all classes are identified.) This moral diversity between the two sexes 
Our sources of enjoyment are the same end we is constituuiohal, and must ever render the one 
are mutually dependant to: wealth, happiness | iwkwardly reserved, and the other coyish and 
un ne honor. ‘The same stream that waftsupon| timid, The intercourse between the sexes 
s bosom the treasure of the rich, conveys a| ishould be regulated by the strictest rules of 
ches treasure, pleniy to the poor—and the propriety ; but should always be ratione], frank 
same field that waves in rich luxuriance, the, and ingenuous ; Indicative of esteem and un- 
heritage of the wealthy, presents a happier| suspecting CaeNaN Ee It is a false idea of 
picture, a plenteous reward for the industrious} delicacy, which subjects, to a rigid observance 
tenant. of formal rules, every exercise of the social 


Sut notwithstanding our Republican sim-| feelings and forbids that sweet interchange of 
which is the charm of 


nlicity, there is a degree of importance attach-/|** soul “and sentiment,’ 
ed to wealth and rank, which exerts an unfa-) life; the cloudless sunshine of existence. The 
vorable influence upon the moral and social | mind, that is conscious of no wrong, will never 
character of the community. The greatest | seck to disguise its intentions; while suspt- 





virtues and most commanding talents, unfor-| cion ever attaches to the suppressed gayety of 


tunately are seldom united in the same person| the prude, and insincerity lurks unconcealed 
—and unfortunstely too, great abilities often} amid the sickening airs and treacherous smiles 
receive that homage, which is due only to vir-/of the coquette. A freedom, confidence and 
* By a sort of natural association, we at-| dignity of manner ever indicate a guileless 
tach the idea of superior excellence to w hat, heart and a mind of genuine polish. A natu- 
ever receives the sanction of great names ; and | ral diffidence may, indeed sometimes prove 
thus, vice hes been rendered consistent with} /embarrassing and render the first appear- 
the purest morals, and the commission of crime| ance awkward, but when partially overcome, 
even essential to a distinguished reputation |as it soon may be, by habit, it lends a silver 
fhe moral sense of community has become) tone to every sentence, a nameless charm to 
debased, and the genial flow of kindred feeling | every feature, and new grace to every action ; 
chilled, by a heartless apathy, and cold indiffer-| and is a sure guarantee of modesty, that bright- 

ence. An air of haughty reserve is thought) est gem that sparkles ia the female coronet. 

necessary to dignity of character, and free, un-| OBSERV A'TOR. 

affected, familiar Intercourse is trammelled by) === ahaa 


a tedious round of disgusting formalities and | SUMMARY. 


artificial observances. -——-~ 
Most of the ioreyoing observations are of a} During the month of October, 712 boats arrived and 
~eneral character and are equally applicable oe from Troy. During er same period, 3000 
both sexes. T here are, ae ver, certain rules tons of merchandise were carried awi ay by bests that 
ae r M 1 | took their entire loading at Troy, besides a large quan 
) . . >AC r 
ofetuquette pecu lar to oa vaeN, engagec tity taken by boats that were partly loaded at Albany 
in the pursuits of active “ig have certain es-| ay 
: A complete atlas of the United Provinces of Buenos 
tublishcd modes of behaviour, by which they | 
| Ayres is preparing under the authority of the govern- 
regulate their intercourse with each other; ;ment, by an officer of artillery, at the suggestion of tu: 
and they frequently from habit become | British Consul at that place. 
nent and go with them into the private circle. | Professor Griscom has just commenced his lectures 
aa icreis a sort of Preemasonry between indi-| in the New-York Institution, on Chemistry and Naturaé 
uals of the same scx, which has the appear- | Philosophy, and the application of these scignces to tl 
nce of mystery to those, who do not belong to) Arts. 
he brotherhood. This, in part, accounts for 
that awkward reserve, ®4i.h is too frequently | — Suck tan thn thee. ict 
f ig last, by the Rev. Mr. Cheste; 
be found in our sex, and that silly prudery,| ,,O0 [hursday evening fast, by the Rev. Mir. Uheste:, 
he Rp phe te of 2 ag ee ALLEN to Miss biniza RANNY daught 
Vali h iS a most achat icteris ic 0 the olher— of Co . Reuben Ranny, all of ccnrgiinads 


with men there is an icentity of [velings, pre-! 























MARRIED, 


to 


udtces cond passions. The pri: ciples wnd Bic, 

associ tions, by whic a ‘e| 

ci tions, by hich they are governed, " in this city, of the 16th inst ANGULINE, daughter o 
he same; and they aie together aciors in the! yy, Burr Perry, aged 6 months. 

vrond drama of iite. Their exertions are! On the 18th, Vanearet,davghter of Mr. Ira Lovejoy, 


prompted by the same motives and directed to, aged 6 weeks. _ 
:! ment . : At Chathaim, on the 17th, Mr. Joser * 
¢ atisinraent of much the same objects | At Chatham, on the 17th, Mr. Josera ALLEN, 
ri. rT jilgrim fit eri nectable inhabitant of that place, aged 68 years. 
} | 1} { > vv r ¥ ‘ : 7) A co, : > 
} He weary | rimase of e, eve y| lin this city, on the 23d iast. Me. Cueitropuare Beak 


Dean) § iis fellow man as a sojourner wit bl wan, aged ST year: 
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POETRY. 
STANZAS, 


On hearing the beautiful Air of 





ae ee 


“ AULD LANG SYNE.” 
O! sing no more—I may not hear 
That sweetly plaintive lay; 
“* it breathes the sigh, it sheds the tear, 
** And steals the soul away,” 
lor storms have raved and tempests howled 
Around my chill abode, 
And angry fates have darkly scowled, 
And waved their ebon rod, 


OQ! sing no more of lightsome days, 
lhe winsome days lang syne, 

{or lingering, fond remembrance stays 
Around their dear lost shrine! 

And better ne'er the rose expand 
Its bud of blushing hue, 

Than, sinit by mildew’s blighting hand, 
It fade upon the view! 


O! breathe no more that witching air, 
Ov sure my heart must break, 

I: reuses from her trance despair, 
And bids the furies wake . 

torbear—for round that syren strain, 
The Fates a spell have wove, 

A mingled charm of pleasure, pain— 
Of truth, and ah! of love! 


Forbear! the days of auld lang syne, 
For aye are fled and gone ; 

And | a cypress wreath may twine, 
To bloom their grave upon. 

(ease, warbler, cease—and pour thy lay 
To lighter, happier themes, 

Aud hope through azure fields shall stray, 
Aad bless with glittering dreams. 

rr 


WOMAN. 
First Voice. 
How fickle is woman! how false are her vows, 
As light as the quick: passing wind, 
How transient her fondness—like dew on the boughs— 
Which leaves not a vestage behind. 


Second Voice. 
ry “49 lic , ! , 
ilow faithful is woman' how constant her love, 
Like the stars in their heaveuly spheres ; 
How lasting her fondness—as the blue sky above, 
Uuchang d thro’ the circle of years. 





First Voice. 
Oh woman! theu worker of woe to mankind, 
Thou Priestess of wrath and of blood, 
ti thy cause—lo ! what myriads toearth are consign ’d, 
lie battle pours forth like a flood! 


Second Voice. 
Gi: woman! thou soother of pain and of wrath, 
thou angel of life and of light, 
ou calmer of madn: ss—averter of death 
Amid the red rage of the fight! 


: 
2 


! 


First Voice. 
for woman—the earth round the thick-circled Troy, 
Grew drunk with the blood of the brave, 
or woman—a Hero himself could destroy, 
And relinguisy a world fora grave. 


eye Gad bute 

For woman—tue recreani warrior of Keme 
Dropt the sword of rebellion in shai 

The Patriot gave the grim tyrant | 

And his country—life—freedom—and tame 


toon, 


First Voire. 
Yet, woman— despite of thy falsehe od and price 
The heart will sti!] cling to thy lov 
Tho’ the scorn—and the scoff—anid the 
Tho” bleeding—it never can move. 


Second Fore. 

Oh woman! thou anchor of life in the wreck, 

| Which the wind andthe storm cannot sever ! 

; On thy bosom, the lorn heart its solace will seek, 
} And it will beat on that bosom forever! 


a 


—-—-—— - 
' FROM THE FREF PRESS. 
FEMALE MODESTY. 
i - a . 
The rose’s damask, or the lily’s white, 
Whose charms beam forth unsullied to the sight 
‘ More lovely or enchanting cannot be, 
Than is the blush of female modesty. 
} 
| 
; 


Have you not mark’d the pearly drop of dew 
Reposing on the leaf when morn is new, 

In varied hues reflecting back the ray 

That streams resplendent from the king of day 


| Thus, with modesty endued, the female mind 

‘ 7 af * . 
(Still more when in @ beauteous form eushrincd) 
Reflects with added lustre virtue’s rays, 


Aud brings to female worth renewed praise 


The mountain flower breathes not a purer air, 

Than ever dwells around the modest fair; 

The rolling sun a lovelier scene ne'er views, | hues 

Than beauty’s cheek when touched with blushing 
HENRY 





New-York, Jan. 1823. 
— 
EPIGRADM. 
THE WICKED SON. 
A father was saying, 
| To his son disobeying, 
i No father had so wicked a son 
** Yes, yes,” says the lad, 
‘© | remember, good dad, 
My grand-father he had one.” 





| ENIGIAS. 
‘“ We know these things to be mere trifles.” 





Answer to PUZZLES in our last. 
Pouzz.F 1..—Because there is nota sing/r person in It 
Puzz_L¥ 11.—Because she is often toasted.’ 
Po2zLe 111.—Am-l-able, 
NEW PUZZLES 

I. 
Why is a parish bell like a good story ? 

It. 
Which can see the best, a blind man or a man Wat 

has not eyes? 
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| WANTED 
At this Office a boy from 14 to 15 years old,as an ap- 

prentice to the printing business. One from the country 

would be preferred, 
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